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THIS WEEK: | there may be to say of the suggestion, it may 


Destruction of Port Royal ... ... 327 | at least be urged that it is more idiomatic 
: é : |; German. 
Birds Causing Fire... -.- 331 


eg Ty MHE paper on ‘ Musarum Nuge,’ con- 
Annandale: “Water of Milk” .. 335 | ‘[#4.,,PePs by Mx. Th ©. Maledan te te 


Sara i : 3 | new Quarterly, is sure to give much enter- 
Pride 4 0° High Street, High Wycombe, | tainment. He winds up with ‘‘ buds plucked 


Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4 : | 











: @ year, or | by the inky fingers of the Muse’s youngest 
99 U.S.A., including postage and two half- | follower, the Fourth Form boy.”’ That 
early indexes) should be sent to_ the | young hero’s translation of ‘‘ Post equitem 
ublisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex | sodet atra cura” into ‘‘ After riding, the 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | Thask lode elie @ ith sais 2 

the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | /@™ y sits down with care’ is not un- 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | known, but we do not remember having en- 
be sent either to London or _to Wycombe; countered ‘‘ Dido vento reditura secundo” 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. | as ‘‘ Dido will come again with her second 





= = / wind,’’? and wonder where Mr. Malcolm 
found it, 


an al I? is reported that certain Columbus relics 
F s ae —original correspondence and heirlooms 
[HOSE who like to gather up everything | in the possession of the Veragua family — 
connected with Joseph Conrad may like | may be lost to Spain if money is not forth- 
to have a note of M. Jean-Aubry’s paper, | coming to purchase them. The Duque de 
drawn up from unpublished materials, | Veragua, who is putting them up for sale, 
entitled ‘ Joseph Conrad au Congo’ in the} the price fixed being 1,150,000 pesetas, has 
: .U© | offered them in the first instance to the 
remembered that he went there in 1890—with Directory, and the Mayor of Madrid, the 
‘ Almayer’s Folly’ begun, but with his career | Conde Vallellano, is asking for contributions 
as a sea-captain still much more present to | from municipalites throughout Spain. Madrid 
his intentions in life than novel-writing. has begun by contributing 5,000 pesetas. 


SOME of our correspondents may like to [HE question of differing national tastes is 

make note of a pleasant article, entitled always one of deep interest, and not least 
‘A Mid-Victorian Prep. School, 1869-1871,’ | ., in minor everyday welt We noted 
by Mr. Walter Frith, in the November Corn-| 4, example in Mr. Carleton Kemp’s article 
hill. It contains one or two well-drawn | 4, « Movies’? and Morals in the current 
portraits and several good stories, and gives | Qarterly. He tells us that American films, 
an animated picture of the small boys’ life| which have practically killed out British 
at “‘Julians.’” It should have its place in| gms in this country do not commend them- 
any collection of literature of this sort. selves to the public taste of France. Such 
WE may follow up our mention (ante, p.|is French indifference that the American 

307) of Professor Sayce’s lecture on the | film-producers are organising a strenuous 
excavations at San Sebastiano by referring| campaign in Paris where, by means of 
those who are interested to the Quarterly | dazzling luxury they hope to captivate the 
Review for October, which contains an| esprit gaulois and mould it to their purpose. 
article by Professor H. Stuart Jones—‘ The | On the whole, our author tells us, the cinema 
Apostles in Rome’ — illustrated with dia-| does not interest the French as it does our 
grams and a reproduction of graffiti at San| people; nor do they admire American 
Sebastiano. methods of publicity. 


AN evening paper has recently revived the LAst week, as we were going to press, came 

old discussion about the word the Kaiser the news that Sir Sidney Lee had 
used in speaking, as he is said to have spoken | resigned the chairmanship of the executive 
of ‘Sir John French’s contemptible little | committee of the Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
army.”” Somebody makes the suggestion | Trust after holding it for 23 years. He ex- 
that the phrase was not ‘‘ die verdchtliche | plained in a letter to the Committee that his 
Kleine Armee,” but ‘‘ die verachtlich Kleine ; health would not allow of his performing 
Armee,”” making ‘‘ verachtlich’’ an adverb, | onerous public duties in addition to the 
and the meaning not ‘‘ contemptible, small ’”’ | labour of preparing his second volume of the 
but ‘‘contemptibly small.’ Whatever else | life of King Edward VII. The resignation 
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naturally found no acceptance. The trustees, 


on the letter being read at a meeting on Oct. | 
28, passed a unanimous resolution begging | 
Sir Sidney toretain the chairmanship at least | 
till the annual meeting in May, on the) 
understanding that no business should be | 


attached to it; and expresing a hope that 


improvement in his health will before that | 


time enable him not only to complete the 
biography but also to resume the chair he 
now thought of resigning. 


MONG the ‘ Trouvailles et Curiosités ’ of 


VIntermediaire for Oct. 10 are two inter- | 


esting letters. The first is from Victorien 
Sardou at Marly, Sept. 15, 1870. He is the 
‘“maire’’ of Marly; the Prussians are ap- 


proaching, and he is writing to the Préfet | 


de Seine-et-Oise for instructions about dis- 
armament of the ‘‘ guarde nationale,”’ sur- 
vender of the town, and provisioning. 


The second letter is from the musician, 
Maurice Rollinat, giving advice to a young 
student of music. 
strictly, and to think music. For the present 
it suffices him to produce only for himself; 


by and by, like every other artist, he will | 
feel the need of the ‘‘ consecration publique ;’’ | 
he must prepare for that moment by fitting | 


himself by his ‘‘ science harmonique’’ to 
defy the musical critic. Rollinat gives this 
counsel also: 

échéant, suis 
de la tristesse 


Le cas 


souffrance et elles sont 


artistique, et si ton effort sait les utiliser, 
elles te feront faire de précieuses trouvailles. 
E have received the eleventh edition of 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts and other 
objects in the Museum of the Public Record 
Office. It contains descriptive and historical 
notes by Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte and a 
number of illustrations. 


bought for a shilling, he would have to put 
this Catalogue high up in it. 


occupied by the Museum, whereon once 
stood the Chapel of the House of the Con- 
verts, given up to the housing of the Rolls 


after the expulsion of the Jews from Eng- | 


land. Additions and enlargements have 
been made to this eleventh edition, and there 
is a detailed description of late Exchequer 
Tallies. The latest of these is dated 3 


July, 1807, the amount being £25,000, and | 


the subject the Civil List. 
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“ On 
fait le vide,’’ he says—is he to do the same? | 


The youth is to practise | 


l’inspiration de la} 
les | 
deux meilleures conseilléres de l’imagination | 


The price is 1s. ; | 
and if some one should entertain himself | 
with making a list of the best that can be | 


The Intro- | 
duction gives a succinct history of the site | 
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|THE Paris Exhibition of Industrial Arts 

may be found to be almost epoch-mark- 
ing. For years the relation between art, 
machinery and mass-production has been 
matter for consideration; in England, al- 
most exclusively, for quasi-academic consider. 
'ation. Abroad they have advanced farther; 
| the exhibition in French reviews will show 
that this progress is supported by the lively 
interest of a great section of the public, 
One point in an article on the subject we 
| recently looked through may be worth notice: 
comment on the absence from industrial art 
of newer development of ‘‘ cubism.” It 


would seem that English manufacturers have | 


not realised the new inspiration going about. 
|In a recent Evening Standard we found Sir 
| Lawrence Weaver, Director of United King- 
dom Exhibits, doing his best to drive home 
the need of greater enterprise among us. In 
particular he urges that real artistic ability 
must be enlisted — and must be adequately 
| paid for. This is to end, as he says, on a 
** coarse economic note,’’ justified by the fact 
that our present troubles are economic. But 
there is more in this question of pay even 
than the hope of increasing beauty in all 
that we have about us. The system which 
uses great gifts, buys their performance, at 
low price, involves for those who run it a 
subtle disrespect for the things of real 
worth as compared with the machinery that 
brings them to bear; and that reacts upon 
the general mind, producing that slight 
cynicism—which is a form of stupidity, and 
helps to make the cheapener of the artist 
obtuse also to art. 
AFTER eighty years’ work the restoration 
of Great Yarmouth Church has now 
been completed. The church suffered severely 
both at the time of the Reformation and in 
Puritan days. It had been divided up 
between different denominations, Congrega- 
tionalists on this side; Presbyterians on 
that; the Church of England in the middle. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
it was largely ruinous; the east wall 
had actually fallen down. In 1845 the work 
| of restoration began seriously to be taken in 
hand, and thereafter, very slowly, proceeded. 
Appeal was made after the war to complete 
it by restoring the south porch: this has 
| now been accomplished, the close of the work 
| marked by the erection of the figure of St. 
| Nicholas in the niche over the doorway and 
| the throwing open of the porch once more. 
The cost of restoring the porch was £1,000; 
| that of restoring the whole church £75,000. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PORT ROYAL, 
7 JUNE, 1692. 

Compiled from three contemporaneous 

sources. 

JITH the exception of Noah’s Flood, the 

two greatest terrestrial disasters have been 
the burial of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
under an eruption of lava in the night of 
Aug. 24, a.p. 79, and the burial of the 
Buccaneer city of Port Royal, Jamaica, 
beneath the sea on the day of June 7, 1692. 
The first was a striking event in Classical 
History, the latter the result of the greatest 
earthquake on record to what Macaulay has 
called ‘‘the richest City in the World.” 
Each catastrophe was witnessed by the 
greatest naturalist of the age, the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii by Pliny the Younger, the 
disappearance of Port Royal by Sir Hans 
Sloane, the eminent botanist, who wrote a 
work on the Natural History of Jamaica, 
and returned to England with no less than 
800 plants he had collected in the Island, 
the greatest number of which were until then 
unknown to Science. 

The description of the destruction of Port 
Royal was preserved in the letters of eye- 
witnesses. One of these will presently be 
quoted. The others furnished the material 
used for that purpose by Long in his ‘ His- 
tory of Jamaica,’ published in 1774, and by 
Bridges in ‘The Annals of Jamaica,’ pub- 
lished in 1820—-two very rare books and 
generally inaccessible. In each case these 
authors have transcribed the accounts they 
received literally, without even altering the 
language, so that we have them in the words 
of those who witnessed this dramatic disaster, 
written down under the immediate impression 
produced by that terrific event. Such 
language has always the compelling force of 
reality, an effect which even the highest elo- 
quence rarely attains to, and never quite 
with an equal power of conviction. Among 
writers Defoe alone has been able successfully 
to imitate this in art, which is, doubtless, 
the reason of the deathless and universal 
fame of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ wherever the 
English tongue is understood, and accounts 
for the recent attempt to satisfy our craving 
for more from his pen by reviving others of 
his works, which have lain long unread. I 
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need hardly mention two other examples 
— Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
our ‘‘ authorised’’ translation of the Scrip- 
tures — to show the everlasting popularity 
of that style; and it will be remembered 
that ‘The Canterbury Tales’ have outlived 
all the more artificial of Chaucer’s works for 
the same reason. 

The 7th of June, 1692, dawned in Jamaica, 
without the coolness of early morning 
characteristic of that climate — extraordin- 
arily hot and sultry, with an almost uncanny 
calm upon land and sea. Even the ever- 
lasting insect concert, always remarked with 
such astonishment by visitors to the Island, 
for once was stilled. This alone should have 
warned the inhabitants of impending disaster, 
but, as far as we know, though many observed 
the unwonted condition, none seems to have 
noted it as a sign of some strange interrup- 
tion in the usual course of Nature. In the 
early mornings, in that soft climate, there 
usually linger soft fleecy banks of vapour 
upon the horizon. That day not the vestige 
of a cloud was seen. Neither did a ripple 
disturb the surface of the sea, the water of 
which, ever renowned for its extraordinary 
clarity, the few who in any age or country 
remark such things, observed to be clouded 
with an odd sediment which they could by 
no means account for. The sea itself had 
the appearance of something dead, and not 
a breath of air stirred even the fine filaments 
of the most feathery bamboo. 

The Legislative Council met early in the 
morning; but, the day continuing so oppres- 
sive, soon after adjourned. The President 
and a few members of intellectual tastes, 
together with certain other residents of Port 
Royal of a like kidney—about a dozen per- 
sons in all—betook themselves to the house 
occupied by Sir Hans Sloane; and there they 
sat, discussing divers philosophical matters 
with Sir Hans, who was shortly to sail on 
his homeward voyage, smoking the while long- 
stemmed clay pipes and, ever and anon, 
wetting their discourse with potations from 
a huge punch-bow] at Sir Hans’s elbow. 

Not long after they had met together, the 
President, looking out into the street, caught 
sight of a friend of his, the Rector of the 
Council, who was persuaded to join the group 
inside the house, in spite of having an 
engagement to dine at a certain Captain 
Ruden’s. The company sat imbibing worm- 
wood wine and rumbo from the huge bowl, 
and puffing at their long pipes, sending great 
clouds of tobacco-smoke to disturb the large 
tropical spiders in the canopies they had 
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spun for half a century or more amid the were left buried with their heads above 
immense beams which only slave labour | ground.” 
could ever have put into place. All of a'_ All of a sudden the whole city of Port 
sudden, they found the floor beneath them Royal—probably the richest, and certainly 
moving like a living creature. There was the wickedest, in the world at that day — 
hardly time to exclaim before the roof of the | with all its misbegotten wealth, all its sump. 
building fell in, killing the President and | tuous houses, all its reckless free-living 
several more of the company on the spot. inhabitants, before the eyes of the horror- 
Sir Hans, the Rector, and one or two others stricken watchers on Morgan’s Fort slid 
escaped as by a miracle. They rushed out quietly down into the sea. 
into the street, and found houses falling in| Dr. Bridges, one of our authorities for 
all directions, and leaning against one another what follows, thus reports this terrible 
like drunken men, in a more or less ruinous | catastrophe :— 
condition. One of the first of these to fall ““The Harbour appeared in motion, as if 
was that Captain Ruden’s, where the Rector | agitated by a storm, although no air was 
had been invited to dinner. The Captain stirring; mighty billows rose and fell with 
and all his family, together with their guests, such unaccustomed violence that many ships 
were crushed to death, and buried beneath broke their cables, and the Swan frigate, 
the ruins. which rid in the Bay, was forced over the 
To avoid the falling houses, Sir Hans and | tops of the sunken houses. This afforded 
his party ali ran together towards the Fort —. for many of the drown- 
built by Sir Harry Morgan, the Buccaneer g 'S. ; de 
admiral, and Koi otter him. Everywhere ,, In the opposite rock ’’—to Port Royal— 
about them were people flying in all direc- at Port Henderson the Shock rent many 
tions. Suddenly, the earth opened at their C@verns, which are still visible,” and were 
very feet and swallowed up a number of those ‘°, likewise, in the youth of the present com- 
who were directly in front of them. piler of these accounts, who, indeed, learned 
At last they reached the Fort and took ‘© swim in one of them, * and through these 


aaage the waters, forced up to an elevation of 
refuge in it. There they sought the battle- “— , : : : 
ments and, henceforth, watched the terrible — feet, ee sport: Mion a sul- 
disaster from that vantage; though they y a stream during several succeeding 
had scarce got thither before the sea rose “#YS- 


: : Moreover, to continue from the same 
and flooded the base of the fortifications authority, “‘on the road to Sixteen-mile 


immediately below eon Walk, two mountains fell and met. The 
Horrible sights: were now enacted before riven hills were closed with colossal masses 
their very eyes. ‘‘The famous burial place,’ 65 disjointed rock, which stopped up the bed 
so writes one of them, no other than the good of the river, and which in some places still 
Rector himself, “‘ called the ‘ Palisados,’ was remain —the eternal witness of that day’s 
destroyed and the sea washed away the car- | Greadful convulsion. The water, thus con- 
pg el ae tae The whole Harbour, one fined, rose to an overwhelming height; and 
of the fairest and goodliest, was covered with then, bursting its adamantine barrier, bore 
dead bodies, floating up and down. In the 4] pefore it.” 
opening of the Earth, the houses and inhabi- “There was scarcely a mountain in the 
tants sinking down together, some of them f<jand that did not change its outline; ora 
were driven up again by the sea, which arose jock which was not split. In St. David's 
in those chasms, and wonderfully escaped. parish the traveller is amazed by a fearful 
At cxlviii. 262 mention was made of one precipice of solid rock ”’—‘‘ Judgment Rock” 
Lewis Galdy, a French gentleman, who was it is locally called and was once often passed 
engulfed by the earthquake, and then vomited by the present compiler—‘‘ and shudders at 
up by it still living, and who survived that the tradition of an entire plantation” — 
dreadful experience for very many years, where, it is still said, a master of slaves 
dying at last in 1736 at the age of eighty, lived alife of monstrous debauchery—“ having 
having served his adopted country with much been buried by the fall of the enormous 
honour in her House of Assembly. mass, which thus leaves the bleached cliff 
‘* Others,’’ to resume the Rector’s narra- bare.’ 
tive, ‘‘ were swallowed up to the neck, and ““Every spring,’’ says Long in his history, 
then the Earth shut upon them and squeezed ‘‘ was observed to rise; or, what is more 
them to death; and in that manner several probable, the entire surface of the Island 
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somewhat subsided; and on one spot above | 
one thousand acres of land are said to have 
sunk with thirteen inhabitants.”’ 

To return to Bridges: —‘‘ The tremendous 
convulsions were repeated with little inter- 
mission, though with decreasing violence, for 
the space of three weeks; and every fissure 
in the rocks, every cleft in the cracked and 
parched earth, was steaming with sul- 
phurous fumes. The air reeked with noxious 
miasmata; and the sea exhaled an offensive 
putrid vapor which destroyed a great pro- 
portion of those destitute and wretched beings 
whom the convulsion itself had spared. No 
fewer than three thousand were the victims 
of this dreadful endemic; and the few sur- 
viving inhabitants of Port Royal who sought 
a refuge in temporary huts where Kingston 
now stands, were yet within reach of the 
contagious cause, for the dead bodies still 





floated in shoals about the Harbour, and 
added horror to a scene which the pencil | 
cculd not delineate, much less the pen! 
describe. | 

“The insupportable heat of a tropical | 
midsummer was not for many weeks refreshed | 
even by a partial breath of air; the sky | 
blazed with irresistible fierceness; swarms | 
of musquitoes [sic] clouded the atmosphere; | 
while the lively beauty of the mountain | 
forests suddenly vanished, and the fresh | 
verdure of the lowland scenery was changed | 
to the russet grey of a Northern winter. The | 
cane-fields were disfigured by masses of fallen | 
rock, and presented to the wearied eye a/| 
barren wilderness, parched and furrowed.” | 

And the City of Port Royal ? | 

Bridges, writing in 1820, says: ‘‘ The| 
ruins are even yet visible in clear weather | 
from the surface of the waters under which | 
they lie.” It is the same to-day. | 


Port Royal had once before been destroyed | 
by earthquake, namely in 1602. Even) 
after the vast disaster which we have related | 
there was an attempt to rebuild anether | 
city of the same name on the shore from | 
which the Buccaneer metropolis had slipped | 
into the sea; but the place was accursed. | 
Ii was compeletely gutted by fire in 1702, 
and, though again rebuilt, was inundated 
by a tidal wave and, once more, utterly | 
destroyed in 1722. Still, with Creole | 
obstinacy, it was once more sought to rebuild | 
it, when it was devastated by the forces of | 
Nature for the fifth time in shape of a/| 
dreadful hurricane in 1774. After that, | 
though Port Royal was yet again inhabited, | 
the Customs and other Government offices 


of the place were taken to Kingston. Its 
sinister destiny, however, went on as before. 
A second terrible fire reduced it to ashes in 
1750. Then, in 1784, a second fearful 
hurricane laid it bare; a third devastating 
fire burst out in it in 1815; and, finally, its 
ninth awful disaster, a dreadful epidemic of 
cholera, swept its streets in 1850. To-day 
it is hardly large enough to call a village, 
at the extremity of a narrow sandy peninsula 
closing in Kingston Harbour from the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

The Rector, quoted in the above records, 
in his account of the Great Destruction, says 
that ‘‘ They conjecture that, by the falling 
of the houses, the opening of the earth and 
inundation of the waters there are lost 
fifteen hundred persons of good note,”’ : 

Another account gives the number as three 
thousand of those who perished, and this has 
been verified as the more correct estimate ; 
but possibly they were not all ‘‘ persons of 
good note.’’ This last account says that the 
houses of Port Royal were engulfed forty 
fathoms deep into the earth. How they 
got down there to measure is not stated. 

Dr. Bridges, after his manner, gives a 
scientific explanation of the extraordinary 
ease with which Port Royal, when agitated 
by the earthquake, slid into the sea, and 
modern science has not reversed his verdict. 

‘‘The town,’’? says he, ‘‘ was practically 
built upon a triangular bank of sand, loosely 
adhering to a shelving rock, whose base is in 
the sea. A slight concussion, therefore, 
aided by the enormous weight of buildings 
thereon, would cause this Delta to slip into 
the water, when it had been, by degrees and 
but lately, thrown up.’’ 

As one of the authorities quoted above 
expressively puts it, ‘‘thus vanished the 
glory of the most flourishing emporium in the 
New World.”’ 

In fine weather, so transparent are the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea, one may look 
down from the side of a boat into the houses 
of what was once Port Royal. The roofs 
are gone; the walls have been preserved by 
corals fastening on to them as upon rocks; 
but the shape of objects in the rooms, such 
as tables and chairs, is distinctly to be traced 
beneath their coral covering. 

Recently, as old men reckon time, a diver 
from the United States went down at that 
point to make investigation for the Jamaica 
Government, which, perhaps, thought the 
treasures of the buccaneers might be a con- 
venient substitute for unpopular taxation. 
On his return to terra firma he reported that 
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nothing in the shape of ‘‘ pieces-of-eight,”’ 
or other filibustering form of booty, was to 
be found there. Whereupon, he returned 
home and suddenly blossomed out . into 
affluent circumstances; as did also his com- 
panions, who remained in the Island. The 
probabilities are that if another should 
descend beneath the waters of that region, 
he, too, might have as little to give to the 
Government, and yet feel his pains had not 
altogether been in vain. 
A. H. Coorer-Pricuarp. 


‘6 TNFANTS IN THE PORCH.” — Jane 

Welsh Carlyle, in a letter of 1842 ad- 
dressed to Thomas Carlyle, Esq., describes 
a sleepless night caused by the howling of a 
dog. 

I feel, she says, that no country air, or 
country diet, or country drives, or country 
anything can make up for such deprivation 
of my natural rest. It was horrible really !— 


an everlasting wail as of ‘infants in the 
porch’ —‘ Letters and Memorials of Jane 


Welsh Carlyle ed. J. 


6c 


169. 

As to the words ‘‘ infants in the porch,” 
Carlyle, who wrote notes on his wife’s letters 
after her death, refers to Virgil, ‘A¢neid,’ 
vi. 426-430: 


Continuo audite voces, vagitus et ingens, 


A. Froude, i. 


Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo; | 


Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 


Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo. | 


Conington, in his commentary the 


‘ Aineid,’ says that the words ‘ 


on 


bringing new-born infants ‘in suggrundis,’ 
under the eaves of the house, as has been 
pointed out by a writer in the Saturday 
Review, Sept. 25, 1858.’’ The accuracy of 
this explanation is, to say the least, doubt- 
ful. 
Miss Welsh was thinking not of Virgil but 
of the exposure of infants in the church 
porch. In Paris foundlings were generally 
deposited in the porch of Notre Dame. The 
practice of throwing children upon the 
Church, as it was called, was known as early 
as the fifth century. (See ‘ Exposing of 
Infants’ and ‘ Foundlings’ in Smith and 
Cheetham’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities’). In the sixth century a large 
marble basin was built in the porch of 
Treves Cathedral in which infants might be 
placed. I have collected some evidence on 
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ORSE, CATTLE AND SHEEP NOMEN. 
CLATURE.—Equine nomenclature has 
often been handed down amongst farmers 
from generation, to generation, though 
occasionally the fame of some locally owned, 
or locally bred, race-horse has for a time 1e- 
sulted in a breakaway from the somewhat re. 
stricted list of Dappers, Diamonds, Bonnys, 
Black Besses, Stars, Jacks, and so forth, 
Less common, and yet not uncommon, is the 
practice of giving to dairy cows names 
which have been almost as rigorously handed 
down in certain families as the patronymics 
of the children of the house. Despite the 
stereotyped character of stock nomenclature 
on the farm, in hunting and racing stables, 


| there is a good deal of interesting lore and 


in limine | 
primo ”’ allude to ‘‘the Roman custom of | 


this matter from Lives of Saints and other , : I ; 
-sources in ‘Church and Manor,’ 1913, p. , lines will not bear the interpretation put om 


207. 


S. O. 


Appy. 





tradition surrounding it. Mr. J. Thwaite, 
of Hawes, has kindly forwarded me some 
verses he has written on the titles given to 
some of the rams (known in Yorkshire and 
parts of Cumberland as ‘‘ teeups’’) offered 
for sale recently in Swaledale. The rhyme 
is in dialect, and after saying ‘ The’ve gi’en 
the’re teeups the grandeest neeames; where 
can they git ’em fra?’ he continues: 

The’r up-de-date, an’ aw, lass, 

They keep weel oot o t’ rut; 

Ther’s yan call’d ‘‘ Muker Fashion,” 

An’ another “ Swalehead Nut.” 

Ther’s “ Samson” an’ ther’s ‘“ Buff’lo Bill,” 

Beeath fit fer onny flock; 

Ther’s a Rose,”’ “‘ Snowdrop,” “Sham- 

rock,”— 
He’s t’ pick o’ t’ Pry Hoose Stock. 
Ther’s “ Swell,” and “ Swagger,” an’ “ Sur- 
prise,’— 

The best o’ Stooansdil blood ; 

Ther’s “ Little John ” an’ aw, lass, 

But neea bowld “ Robin Hood.” 

As Edwin knocked ’em doon, lass, 

Yan felt a lile bit stunned 

When Steeane Hoose Sheearin, “ Hero,” 

Was seld for Eighty Pund. 

T’ best 0’ yowes er queens, lass, 

The’r crooned, an’ weel they pay; 

An’ t’ teeup’ ats’ bred 1’ Swo’dil-Heead 

Ts t’king 0’ teeups te-day. 

J. Farrrax-BrLaAKEBOROUGH. 


N OLD EPITAPH.—According to ‘ Glean- 

ings in Graveyards’ by Horatio Edward 

Norfolk (1861), there is an inscription at 
Lavenham, Suffolk, which runs: 


Quod fuit esse quod est quod non fuit esse 
quod esse = a 
Esse quod est non esse quod est non erit esse. 


The second line will not scan, and the 


‘them in Norfolk’s verse paraphrase. 2 
Some years ago a correspondent, ‘‘ J. B., 
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writing to the Weekly Westminster Gazette 
emended the second line thus: 

Esse quod est quod non fuit Esse, quod est 

erit Esse, 

and translated the couplet :—‘‘ The Being 
that was, the Being that is (now) a Being 
that it was not, That Being, which is now a 
Being that it was not, shall be (again) a 
Being that is,’’ i.e., The Dead shall live 
again. This is very ingenious; but seems 
to leave the ‘‘ quod esse’’ at the end of the 
first hexameter untranslated. 

A philosophical friend has suggested to me 
that the lines should run: 

Quod fuit esse quod est quod non fuit esse 

(quod esse 

Esse quod est) non-esse quod est necnon erit 

esse. 

Then, taking the second quod as meaning 
“as” and the fourth quod as meaning 
““ because,”’ he translates :—‘‘ As being which 
was is [now] being which was not (because 
being [is] being which is), not-being which is 
shall also be being,’’ i.e., Being has become 
not-being ; not-being shall become being, i.e., 
The Dead shall live again. 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


HE FLAG OF H.M.S. TIGER (See 12 S. 
x, 245).—At this reference is given a full 
account of the loss of the above-named ship 
in the Black Sea, on April 12, 1854, when 
she ran ashore in a thick fog. 

The following detail relative to the loss of 
the Tiger (P.R.O., C.O., 53/11, Aug. 31, 
1854) shows to what an extent the Russian 
Generals will carry their system of lying and 
deception. 

The officers and crew of the frigate landed 
in their own boats after having burnt their 
flag. The Russians never boarded the vessel, 
and consequently could not gain possession 
of the English flag. The Russian general 
sent as a trophy to Marshal Paskiewitsch 
the flag of an English merchant vessel which 
had been detained in port before the bom- 
bardment, and which he represented as being 
that of the English frigate Tiger. 

E. H. FarrBrorHer. 


‘ROMWELL FAMILY.—The registers of 
Hinton-in-the-Hedges, Co. Northants, 
contain what appeared to me to read as 
“ Anne Cromewell, the daughter of William 
Cromewell and Alice his wief was Baptized 
the 16th daye January, 1578.’ In the 
register of another parish, not far away, I 
found the name Cranewell, which may 
an error, if the former name is correct. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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: ’ ; 
Readers’ Queries. 
IRDS CAUSING FIRE.—On occasion of 
the great earthquake that well-nigh 

annihilated the Japanese town of Kinosaki, 
long celebrated for its medical thermal 
springs, in the forenoon of 23 May last, the 
Kites were reported to have much expanded 
the concomitant fire by carrying aloft in 
their bills, and then letting fall, various 
burning fragments. Whether this was true 
or not, the Kite was of old held as a mes- 
senger of the ignipotent god of Otago, and 
its entrance into a house as very portentious 
(Terashimas ‘Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, 
tom. xliv. ; Issetsu, ‘ Shin Chomonsha,’ 1749, 
sec. Xiv.). Also the Japanese have a popular 
belief in the swallow being a messenger of 
another fire god of Akita, who would 
burn up the house of its killer as a punish- 
;ment (Kyédo Kenkyu, vol. ii, p. 254, 
| Tokyo, 1914). Anciently the Chinese used 
|to burn the enemy’s camp by setting free 
| swallows with an enkindled substance tied 
| to their legs, and the Persians say that, 
| once when some unbelieving Arabs employed 
'elephants in attacking Mecca, Allah caused 
swallows to kill them all by dropping hot 
stones (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, from 
eexiii.; Chardin, ‘ Voyage en Perse,’ Paris 
1811, from viii., p. 486). 

Kan Tazan (1748—1827) in his ‘ Fude no 
Susafi,’ says that sometimes fire issues from 
the crow’s nest, or it brings embers in its bill 
and drops them on the roof, whence, in the 
province of Chikuzen, officers customarily 
caution the people against allowing the bird 
to nestle near their villages. Even nowa 
days, the town of Takayema abounds with 
simply thatched houses, so that fire fre- 
quently breaks out from the remnant of a 
candle brought by a crow from a cemetery 
(Kawaguchi in Hida Shidan, October, 1916, 
p. 23). Among the Chinese writings, Li Shi- 
Chin’s ‘ Pan-sau-kang-muh,’ 1578, from xlix. 
speaks of the so-called ’ Fiery Raven’ (Ho- 
Ya) instinctively carrying fire in its bill, 
and the ‘ Ta-Tsing-Yih-tung-chi,’ 1743, tom. 
xcviii, mentions that, once in the years 1403- 
24, a crow thus burnt down several hundred 
houses in Yuen-ling. Do any Europeans 
entertain such a belief ? 

Oso xy ALCANFORADA. 

UGUENOT IMMIGRANTS: THE 

LISSON FAMILY OF DEVONSHIRE. 
—I am interested in a family named, in 
England at any rate, Lisson. They are sup- 
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posed to have been Huguenot tapestry-| 1t is sometimes said to be in the churchyard, 


weavers from Arras, who fled to England 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in October, 1685. The branch with which 
I am concerned settled in Devonshire ; 
they abandoned tapestry-weaving for the 
inore profitable business of cloth-making and 
had a mill ‘‘on the right hand side of the 
mill stream flowing from the island under 
Fore Street Hill’? in Exeter. The family 


lived in Topsham until the beginning of the | 
nineteenth century, and became very pros- | 


perous, having a large export trade to the 


Kast, their largest customer, it is said, being | 


the old East India Company. A family 
vault is said to be in Topsham Church, and 
the last burial in it to have been that of a 
Peter Lisson, who died between 1854 and 
1860. In 1824 the mill was closed owing to 
trade depression after the Napoleonic Wars, 
but the building is said to be still in exist- 
ence. The last direct descendant in name 
was a Charlotte Lisson, who married, about 
1825 or 1826, George Wilson, an Exeter 
builder. She is said to have had in her 
possession a Bible with a list of many genera- 
tions of the family written in it, a list of 
those who came to England in the seventeenth 
century, the date of, and a prayer of thanks- 
giving in French for, their arrival. This 
Bible was last seen in 1869 by a grandchild 
of Charlotte Lisson’s (or Wilson). It passed 
to her husband at her death, and is said to 
have been sold after his death in 1871; but 
it may have passed to children; a daughter, 
who married, in Exeter, —. Hannaford, 
dying, I am told, about 1911. I am particu- 
larly anxious to trace this Bible and obtain 
a copy of the entries. Also I should be glad 
to hear whether the name of Lisson, or any 
French equivalent, appears in the Registers 
of the Huguenot Church in London. 


Some marriage dates are said to be shewn 
in the Registers of ‘‘ St. James’s Church, 
Kxeter.””’ They are all before 1840, and I 
understand the church mentioned was not 
built until 1870. Would this be confusion 
between St. Sidwell’s Church and the other, 
which I am told was built as a ‘‘ Chapel-at- 
ease’ for the parish Church of St. Sidwell’s ¢ 
At least one burial took place in the parish 
churchyard, although the tombstone appears 
to have vanished. I have not yet searched 
any registers either in Topsham and Exeter, 
and on the last visit I made to Devonshire 
was unable to find any Lisson vault. Is it 


true that the vaults in Topsham Church 
were filled in when the Church was restored ? 








Perhaps a local reader of ‘N. and Q.’ can 
cast light on this. 
Hvuevenot, 
66 HABKING HOUSES.’’—Amongst the 
Manor Court Records of Wymeswold in 
Leicestershire for Oct, 11, 1723, is the fol. 
lowing :—‘‘ We do for Will Granwood for 
harking houses.’”’ Does the expression in 
italics refer to eavesdropping? If not, then 
what does it mean ? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
LOT - MACHINES. — In the “ Neo 
Archaic’? Room of the Tullie Hons 
Museum, Carlisle, there is a brass box about 
10 inches long, five inches broad, and five 
inches deep. In the top there is a slot large 
enough to admit a half-penny. When such 
a coin was inserted the lid could be opened 
and a supply of tobacco taken out. The box 
was a gift by a Mr. Robert Bendle to the 
Carlisle Albert Club, and bears the inscrip- 
tion : 
Presented 


to the 
Albert Club, 1858. 
A Halfpenny drop into the Till, 
Press down the knob and you may fil; 
When you have filled, without delay 
Shut down the lid, or Sixpence pay. 
Can any one supply information of an 
earlier slot contrivance than this? 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
((ATILE-LIFTING : ‘BRING OUT THE 
COW.’’—It is stated that in the days 
when Borderers lived by raiding and lifting 
cattle their women-folk hinted that the 
larder needed replenishing by placing on the 
table a dish containing a pair of clean spurs, 
or by announcing that the ‘‘ hough’s i’ the 
pot,” or by calling on the herds, within the 
hearing of the lord or laird, ‘‘ to bring out 
the cow.’”? Are there any references which 
explain why the call to bring out the cow 
was actually a call to go on a cattle lifting 
expedition. 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


‘\OTTENHAM: COLLECTIVE DAIRY 

FARMING, 1556-1842.—Professor W. 
Cunningham in his presidential address to 
the Royal Historical Society in 1910, 
directed attention to the collective dairy 
farming carried on from 1556 to 1842 at 
Cottenham in Cambridgeshire. The striking 
feature here was a herd of 2,000 cows, the 
control and management of which was in 
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the hands of ‘‘ order makers’? a body of 
seven elected possessors of common rights. 
Orders made by this body are noted in the 
‘Camden Miscellany,’ vol. xii. 

How was the milk utilized? If I am not 
mistaken the soft renneted cheese to-day 
called Cambridge, sometimes also York, was 
formerly called Cottenham and so entered at 
the early Shows of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

R. HEepGER WALLACE. 

'HOMAS BROOKS, OF SMEDLEY, 

LANCS.—Information is sought con- 
cerning the ancestry of Thomas Brooks, of 
Smedley, Lancs., who was living about the 
first quarter of last century. He married 
Hannah Gibson, by whom he had _ issue. 
From details supplied by some of his descend- 
ants in the female line, it seems probable 
that he was related to Samuel Brooks, the 
well-known banker, father of the late Sir 
William Cunliffe Brooks, Bart, and uncle of 
the 1st Lord Crawshaw 

F. Gorpon Roe. 
“The Clerestory,”’ 18, ptagront Road, 


oa 


Kensington Court, W 


\ARGARET IRENE, COUNTESS CLAN- 
M WILLIAM.—This lady, whose first hus- 
band was John Harcourt, of Ankerwycke 
Priory, Wraysbury, Bucks, was, I am in- 
formed by one of her descendants in the 
Harcourt lineage, murdered by brigands, on 
the way to see her son, who was fighting for 
the Greeks against the Turks. She travelled 
with an enormous quantity of baggage as the 
custom then was, including all the family 
plate and jewels, the whole of which com- 
pletely disappeared with her, and was never 
heard of again. What is known of this 
affair, and who was the son she went out to 
see? Was this Brigadier-General Richard 
Harcourt, who was subsequently Governor of 
Ste. Croix ? 
Wiit1am Harcovurt-Batu. 

DE LA PORTE FAMILY IN ITALY. — 

Where can I find any information on a 
connection of this family with Italy? I 
have the following note on the subject: 

Une tradition, respectable, sinon certaine, 
veut qu’elle ait une origine italienne ect 
sortie de Salerno. Si la migration a eu lieu, 
elle doit remonter & ‘une haute ‘antiquité 
car une vieille chronique, écrite en l’an_ 1000, 
et conservée jusqu’en 1791 dans les archives 
de Yancien chapitre de Saint-Oustville du 
Chateau de Bourges faisait déja mention d’un 
de la Porte en ces termes: “ De Porta, miles 
eX antiquissimo genere natus.” 


G. W. H. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





RIEL. — There has been an inquiry in 

VIntermédiaire as to the origin of the 
German Christian name Eitel, given to the 
ex-Kaiser’s second son. It has commonly 
been regarded as a form of Attila, but M. 
Gaston Prinet points out that the German 
equivalent for Attila is Etzel, and that Hitel, 
which is an old name peculiar to the Hohen- 
zollerns and had been revived for this prince, 
is in reality the ordinary adjective meaning 
‘vain’? and also ‘futile.’ $M. Prinet 
gives it the meaning ‘‘ présomptueux ”’ 
‘* gloneux,’’ which, I believe, it could only 
bear in some rather special context. What 
would our readers learned in German say on 
the subject? Eitel in its common use seems 
rather derogatory as a name. 


L. RB. N. 


TOUGHTON. — This was some kind of 
medicine of which Mme du Deffand, 
especially during the later years of her life, 
used to take 10 drops a day. She sends to 
Horace Walpole for it, along with tea. 
Once, when she was hard up for it, a friend, 
after some trouble, succeeded in getting her 
some from an English dealer in Paris. 
What was this medicine? The name seems 
a personal one—and, if so, who was Stough- 


ton ? 
C. KE. H. 


ACKPHEADRIS. — In St. Mary’s 
churchyard, Wimbledon, in the tomb 
of David Ker (his son-in-law) is interred 
Richard Mackpheadris, d. 1774, together 
with his second and third wives; his first 
wife, Mary, being interred close by in the 
Savage tomb. Mackpheadris, on his third 
marriage in 1769, is described as of Chapel 
Street (97, Belgrave Square) and on the tomb 
as of Kinglton (? Kingston). Can any 
reader throw any light on this Richard, his 
occupation or ancestry ? 
€. dP, 


‘HILDREN’S DRESS : HISTORY 
WANTED,.—Can any reader say if any 
book has been published giving a history of 
Children’s Dress during the past 200 years? 
I should like particularly to find the evolu- 
tion of the once popular boys’ skeleton suit, 
and the date of its disappearance from use. 
ANCONA. 


BOND FAMILY.—Does any reader know 
the names of the Bonds who went over 
to Ireland with Cromwell’s Army in 1649, 
and particularly whether either Matthew, 
John, Thomas or Charles (grandsons of John 
Bond, Rector of Tooting, Surrey, in 1585) 
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were of the number ? 
to have been published between 1642 and 
1661. 

Joun H. Bono. 


** N ARRATE.’’—It seems strange that the | 


earliest instance of this verb recorded 
in ‘ N.E.D.’ is dated 1656, from S. Holland’s 
‘“‘ translation of Zara,’’ and the suggestion 
is made that the word translates the Spanish 
nvarrar. 

The editor has prefaced his treatment of 
the word with three ‘‘ dyslogistic ’’ quota- 
tions that insist the word is a Scottish one 
and otherwise objectionable. The third of 
these runs: 

1813. Q. Rev, July 433. The style [of Mce- 
Crie’s Know] is: free trom all modern affecta- 
tion, exception the abominable word ‘ narrate.’ 
which must absolutely be proscribed in all 
good writing. 

I shall be glad to know the name of the 
ex-cathedratical person who wrote this. 

The word is common in Scots law, where 
the English lawyer would use ‘“‘ recite.’’ 
Can instances of this be found earlier than 
1656 ? 

Surely the word occurs in English litera- 
ture earlier? Is it not somewhere in Bacon ? 

An abridged edition (1811) of ‘Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary’ gives an entry: ‘‘ To narrify, 
narro, refero.”’ I hope this is a ‘“‘ ghost- 
word.”’ 

CN 


‘6 POUNDERON,”’ ‘‘ MOLLER.” — By a 


chirograph dated 4 Nov., 1515 (Ane. | 
Deed, A. 1429, in P.R.O.) Sir Thomas Lucy, | 


knight, demised to Thomas Honylove of 
Bittesby (Leic.) husbandman and Thomas 
Dafforne of Nether Claybroke (Leic.), hus- 
bandman, ‘‘ his Water Mille of Nether Clay- 
broke . . . lying within the parisshe of Clay- 
broke... , as fully and holy as Thomas Al- 
whyte the same Mille with thappurtenaunces 
late helde and occupiede,”’ 
years from the previous Michaelmas. 

‘And the said Thomas Honylove and 
Thomas Dafforne all the said Mille with thap- 
purtenaunces wel and __ sufficiently 
repaire susteyn and mayntene and allemaner 
stonewarkes or waterwarkes 
Stankes bankes werys and Flodeyates Water 
whelys and others, and also shalle fynde the 


Molers with cogges and ronges and alle other | 
at their propre costes | 


thing necessary... . 


and expenses as often and when nede shalbe | 
during alle the said terme.”’ 

May I know the meaning of the two words | 
heading this query ? 


Q. V. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No Army List appears) [ EWIN FAMILY.—Mrs, 


for thirty one | 


shall | 


founderons | 


_ about him ? 
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George Grote 
(Harriet Lewin, 1792—1878) was the 
daughter of Thomas Lewin, and is said to 
have been connected with William Terrisg 
who was the son of George Herbert Lewin, 
and the grandson of Thomas Lewin, secretary 
to Warren Hastings. What was the exact 
connection? What relation, if any, was 
Thomas Lewin (1805—1877), the law-writer, 
to these Lewins? The Lewin pedigree and 
Berry’s Kentish Genealogies is very poor. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C. 
*¢ [TTOLPPACTE.’’—In a document dated 
May 29, 1677, giving an account of 
the progress being made in the erection of 
one of the buildings at Harvard College, it 
is said that ‘‘ the most of the floores wants 
boards, 3 cases of holppacte staires to bee 
made will not be done with a little cost, & the 
greatest part of the house to plaister & siele 
withinside.’? What are the meaning and the 
derivation of the word printed in italics? 
A glance at several seventeenth century books 
on carpentry fails to answer these questions. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 
TILLIAM SHIELDS, MUSICIAN AND 
COMPOSER. — The name of _ this 
musician, and the date of his birth appear 
to be wrongly recorded on the monument to 
his memory in Whickham Churchyard, Co. 
Durham. He is usually known as William 
Shield, and the date of his birth given as 
Mar. 5, 1748. The parish register of Whick- 
ham records the baptism (not birth) of Wil- 
liam Shields (not Shield), March 5, 1748. 
The name Shields occurs frequently at 
Swalwell during the eighteenth century. 
Shields was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Is there any edition of his works in print, 
or if not, where could copies of his com- 
positions be seen? Any information and 
any references to lesser-known sources of in- 


| formation would be welcomed. 


M. H. Horaswaite. 
Whickham. 

ENJAMIN DEAN WYALT, ARCHI- 
TECT.—According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ lxiii., 180, he ‘‘ died about 1850, it is 
said in Camden Town.’’ I should be glad to 
know when and where he was born, and when 
and where he died. Is anything known about 

his mother? G. F. B. B. 
OHN ADAMS.—Was appointed Head- 
master of Westminster School in 1540. 
Is it possible to obtain any information 

G. F. R. B. 
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Replies. 





ANNANDALE: * WATER OF MILK” 
(cxlix. 209). 
(HERE is not an ‘‘ Annandale River’ 
in Dumfries-shire, but there is a 
river called the Water of Milk in 
Annandale. This river is a tributary of the 
River Annan, into which it flows near Hod- 
dom. I do not know how it came to be called 
Milk. Several of our smaller rivers are 
termed waters: e.g., Scaur Water, Shinnel 
Water, Water of Ae, and Dryfe Water. 
Hucu SS. GLapDsTone. 


Apart from the origin of the name the 
following references to this stream in Car- 
lyle’s writing may be of some interest to Mr. 
Hepcer Wattacr. Small as it is, this little 
tributary of the River Annan was _asso- 
ciated with an impressive thought in the 
mind of the writer. 

He mentions the his letters. 
‘““T was looking out,’’ he says, ‘‘ in the valley 
of Milk for some cottage among trees. . . 
where I might fairly commence housekeeping, 
and the writing of books’’ (to Jane Welsh, 
18 Sept., 1823, ‘ Love Letters,’ 1909, i. 281; 
‘Early Letters,’ ed. Norton, ii. 218). ‘‘ The 
Water of Milk was flowing through its 
simple valley as early as the Brook of Siloa ”’ 
(to Jane Welsh, 24 June, 1825, ‘Love 
Letters,’ ii. 131; Fronde, ‘Thomas Carlyle 
... First Forty Years of His Life,’ 1891, i. 
310). 

This comparison with ‘‘ Siloa’s brook ”’ 
(‘Paradise Lost,’ i. 11) reappears in Car- 
lyle’s fragment of a novel, ‘ Wotton Re- 
infred’ (‘ Last Words of Thomas Carlyle,’ 
London, 1892, p. 52), which, though not 
printed until 1892, furnished material for 
‘Sartor Resartus’ (completed by August, 
1831). In the biographical part of ‘ Sartor’ 
(Bk. II, ch. ii, §2) the little stream near 
Teufelsdréckh’s early home is called the 
Kuhbach (‘‘ Cow Brook ’’), and this, in spite 
of the association which the name suggests 
with ‘‘ Water of Milk,’’ must have been sug- 
gested by the burn which runs through Car- 
lyle’s native Ecclefechan. But in Bk. II, 
ch. iii, §4 it is this ‘‘ Cow Brook ’’ which 
inspires in the youthful Teufelsdréckh re- 
flections like Carlyle’s own on the Water of 


, 


stream in 


“ec 


Milk: ‘‘ Yes, probably on the morning when | 


Joshua forded Jordan . . . this little Kuh- 
bach, assiduous as Tiber, Eurotas, or Siloa, 
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was murmuring on across the wilderness, as 
yet unnamed, unseen.”’ 

‘Sartor’ was first published in Fraser’s 
Magazine in 1833-4. A couple of months 
later in 1834 a poem, ‘ Drumwhin Bridge, 
over the River Orr—built 1832,’ appeared in 
Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, containing 
the same thought. This, too, has been at- 
tributed to Carlyle (Miles, ‘ Poets and 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,’ iii. 121). 
Such reflections on the permanence of small 
brooks are very likely to owe something to a 
remark of Johnson’s recorded by Boswell on 
9 April, 1778. 

L. R. M. StracHan. 

Birmingham University. 

TRANGWAYS FAMILY (exlix. 134, 228. 

285, 319).—The Strangways pedigree is 
fully given in Hutchings’ ‘ History of Dor- 
set,’ ii. 662. From this it appears that 
Thomas Strangways, temp. Richard II, had 
three sons :— 

(1) Sir James, (2) Thomas, and (3) Roger. 

(1) Sir James, Judge of Common Pleas, 
1436, had a son, Sir James the younger, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
husband of Elizabeth Darcey. He is re- 
ferred to by Mr. H. Askew (at ante, p. 228) 
as the chief founder of the family. 

(3) Roger, the third son of Thomas 
Strangways, however, was the founder of 
the [chester branch of the family. He 
married Joan, daughter of Robert Orrel. 
Their son Thomas (1430-94), moved from 
Yorkshire to Dorset. His third son, Henry, 
known as of Abbotsbury, died in 1504, having 
married three times. By his first wife, 
Dorothy Arundel, he had a son, Sir Giles, 
to whom the Monastery lands of Abbotsbury 
were granted in 1547. His son, Henry, died 
in 1544 in his father’s lifetime, and Sir 
Giles the younger (1524-62) succeeded his 
grandfather in the estates. 

The family continued in direct descent to 
Susanna Strangways, sole heiress of the 
properties, who married Thomas Horner, of 
Mells, in Somerset, and died in 1758. Their 
only daughter Elizabeth, married Stephen 
Fox, created Baron and Earl of Ilchester. 
Lady Ilchester succeeded to the estates on 
her mother’s death, and the family name 
was then changed to Fox-Strangways. 

It is not clear from the above-named pedi- 
gree, whence sprang Strangways, of Shap- 
wick. 

Collinson’s ‘History of Somerset’ (iii. 
128) mentions a tomb in Shapwick Church 
to Thomas Strangways, second son of Giles 
Strangways, of Charlton-Adam, in Somerset, 
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who died in 1766, aged 51. 
Adam (iii. 192) are monuments to Giles 
Strangways, of Charlton-Adam, who died 
1677, aged 77; and to Alice Bonham, wife 
= Thomas Strangways, who died 1638, aged 


At Charlton- 


From the similarity in Christian names it 
might be assumed that this branch is an off- 
shoot of the Ilchester line, rather than of 
the elder one founded by Sir James Strang- 
ways. This point, however, seems still to 
require elucidation. T. 
POISONOUS HONEY (exlix. 133, 172, 

214, 227). — The translator’s note to 
Pliny’s ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxi. 13 (44) 74, has 
the following : 

The honey gathered from aconite in Swit- 
zerland has been known to produce vertigo 
and even delirium. Dr. Barton also gives a 
similar account of the effects of the poisonous 
honey collected from the Kalmia latifolia 
in Pennsylvania, and Geoffroi Saint Hilaire 
says that, having eaten in Brazil some honey 
prepared by a wasp called “letheguana,” his 
life was put in very considerable danger 
thereby. . . 

They go on to say, ‘‘ Fée says that this 
(‘ egolethron *) is the Rhododendron Ponti- 
cum of Linneeus,’’ which is supposed to have 
been the source of the honey that poisoned 
some of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand in their 
retreat.’’ (Engler und Prantl, ‘Die natiur- 
lischen Pflangenfamilien,’ iv., Theil. I. Abtei- 
lung, Leipzig, 1891, s. 30, 37). Thus it 
appears that an Aconitum indigenous to 
Switzerland has been taken for the Rhododen- 
dron of Pontus in your correspondent’s 
query. 

Of another Ericaceous plant Andromeda 
ovalifolia, the seeds and young leaves are 
poisonous to cattle, goats, etc., in the spring 
months only, and Maddon states that the 
honey got from the flower is poisonous. (Bal- 
four, ‘The Cyclopedia of India,’ 1885, vol. 
i., p. 104). 

Oso vy ALCANFORADA. 


in LONDON (exlix. 279, 
— Cunningham’s Handbook of 


JINDMILLS 
321). 
London 


mill represented in Fairthorne’s Map of Lon- 


don, 1658, and also that of Windmill Street, | 


Finsbury, to three Windmills erected in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. They also appear 
in Agas’s Map and are mentioned by Stow, 
Howes, Midleton and Shirley. Mill Lane, 
Southwark, was so called from the mill of the 
Abbot of Battle. ‘ London Memories,’ by C. 
W. Heckethorn (1900) has a chapter on the 
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(1850) derives the name of Great | 
Windmill Street, Piccadilly, from a Wind- 


subject, in which the derivation of Windmill’ 
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Street, Tottenham Court Road, Millwall ang 
and Milford Lane is traced to windmills, 
Other mills are mentioned at Tyburn, Gos. 
well Road, Smithfield, Limehouse, Kilburm 
and other places. Care must be exercised not 
to confuse watermills, such as were at West 
Ham, with windmills. 
Watrer FE. Gawruorp. 

HE ORANGERY IN KENSINGTON 

GARDENS (cxlix. 297).—Has L. R. N, 
consulted Loftie’s ‘ Kensington Palace’ oy 
Law’s ‘ Historical Guide to Kensington 
Palace,’ books referred to as authorities in 
‘ Royal Palaces’ by Sarah Tooley? In the 
latter it is stated that ‘‘ although Queen 
Anne kept her orange trees and rare exotics 
there it was used as a banqueting-hall and 
assembly room and was the scene of the 
festivities connected with the al fresco enter- 
tainments which she gave in summer.” 
This view is supported by Pyne, Faulkner, 
Defoe, Hunt, Knight, Thornbury and Loftie. 
The gardens, if not the Orangery, have a 
place in Thackeray’s ‘ Esmond.’ 

From 1760 to 1898 the Palace fell into 
decay and the Orangery was converted into 
a potting house, but in 1899 the whole place 
was renovated and opened to public inspec- 
tion. 

Water E. GAwrTHorp. 

ORTIMER AND WIGMORE STREETS, 

LONDON  (cxlix. 179, 319). — Leigh 
Hunt, in ‘ The Town,’ states that the grounds 
for these three streets were laid out about the 
beginning of George II’s reign. 

Watrer FE. GAawTHorpP. 

ALDGATE PUMP (exlix. 261). — Your 

correspondent, Mr. M. L. R. Breszar, 
must refer to some other pump than that at 
the junction of Aldgate High Street, Fen- 
church Street and Leadenhall Street, commonly 
called Aldgate Pump, for it was in its usual 
place a week ago. A careful search also 
failed to discover any inscription upon it 
or upon a stone. In very early times there 
was a spring or well in Aldgate connected 
with the Priory of St. Michael, of which 
the vault of the chapel is still under-ground. 
|The pump was there in Stow’s time (d. 1605). 
The existing _ has the appearance of an 
'eighteenth or early nineteenth century erec- 
tion. Perhaps the reference is to Cornhill 
| Conduit, on the site of which a pump was 
/ erected in 1799. (See Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities 
of London’). 1 believe there is an inscrip- 
tion respecting this near to the Cornhill sidé 
of the Royal Exchange. 

Watrer E. GawTHor?P. 
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pant OF GRAVEYARD ON NORTH 
SIDE OF CHURCH (cxlix. 225).--The 
existence of a portion of the graveyard on 
the north side of a church is certainly not 
universal. One exception which comes at 
once to mind is that of St. Mary the Less 


space utilised for graves lies entirely on the 
south side. é 
on the contrary, is entirely on the north 
side of the sacred edifice. Its situation 
debars it from having any space for burials 
on the south side. 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

INDMILLS IN HERALDRY (cxlix. 

279). —‘ A Glossary of Terms used in 
British Heraldry,’ published at Oxford, 1847, 
gives several instances of charges associated 
with wind-mills and their accessories. It 
says that Windmills and Windmill-sails 
occur in armoury, and that they may be 
expected to vary at different times and even 
in different examples of the same date. An 
example is given of the arms borne by a 
family named Sampson which are: Or, on 
a mount vert, a windmill sable. 

A frequent charge is the Millrind defined 
as ‘“‘that piece of iron that beareth and 
upholdeth the moving millstone.’ It 
asssumes various forms and is known as 
Fer-de-Mouline, Millrind, Millrine, or 
Inke de mculine. Instances of it are, Gules, 
a fer-de-mouline argent—Ferre; Or, a fer- 
de-mouline azure—Molyners. Or, a fer-de- 
mouline gules—Marshall. Another charge 
is the Mill-stone. This is usually borne with 
the Mill-rind upon it. 
mill-stones argent, on each a mill-rind sable 
is borne by the Milvertons, of Cheshire. 

The Mill-pick, a tool used by mill-wrights, 
is borne by the Moseleys of Staffordshire. 
Sable, a chevron between three mill-picks 
argent. 

, H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 


MERICA SQUARE AND JOHN 
STREET (cxlix. 206, 266, 304).—At 
this reference a correspondent says that 
“John Adams, afterwards President of the 
U.S.A., was married at that church ’’—that 


is, Allhallows Church in Great Tower Street. | 


May I be allowed to point out that this 
statement is inaccurate? John Adams was 
married at Braintree (now Quincy), Mass., 
on Oct. 25, 1764, many years before his first 


trip to Europe. It was his son, John Quincy | 
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Durham Cathedral graveyard, | 


Thus, Azure, three! . 
' sides of the square have been pulled down 
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Adams, also President of the U.S.A., who 
was married at ‘‘ All Hallows, Barking,’’ 
on July 26, 1797. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Is it possible that the former name has some 


| connection with the birth-place of William 
in the South Bailey, Durham, where the | P 


Penn, near the Tower of London? Both 
these streets contain remains of the Old 
London city wall. Perhaps Elmes’s ‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of London,’ cited by 
Mr. A. 8. Lewis (ante, p. 286)) may throw 
light on the subject. 


Watter E. GawTHorP. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE is confusing John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., with John Street, 
Minories, E.C., which latter thoroughfare 
runs through America Square, and Mr. Gi1- 
BERT JOHN ANDERSON is also hardly correct 
in saying that John Street, Minories, ‘“‘ is a 
stone’s throw only from America Square,”’ 
when it really forms the north side of it, 
although numbered as part of John Street. 

I must also say further that Mr. ALFRED 
SypnEy LEwIs is under a misapprehension 
when he says that ‘‘ John Street is in America 
Square,’’ the reverse being more accurate. 

May I add a few facts concerning this old 
square, not hitherto mentioned ? 

In Horwood’s Map of London, 1795-9 (pre- 
viously alluded to), America Square is shown 
as having three sides, East, South and West, 
numbered from 1 to 16, the North side being 
part of John Street, which runs through it. 
When the London and Blackwall Railway 
was made, inany years ago, the south side 
was taken for the line, which now runs along 


| and over the whole of this side. 


During the last few years, the remaining 


and rebuilt, the east side being now incor- 
porated in Vine Street, which now runs from 
John Street to the ‘‘ Crescent’’ and ‘‘ The 
Cireus.”” At the present time this ancient 
square, which once numbered sixteen separate 
houses, has on the western side only, one 
old one left, numbered 14; but there is a 
lean-to one-storey warehouse next door, num- 
bered 13a. The corner premises on this side 
are numbered as 15 and 16, America Square, 
although the corresponding buildings on the 
opposite corner are included in John Street, 
both premises having their entrances in this 
latter thoroughfare, rather an inconsistency. 

In the centre of the square is an old stone 
obelisk (surmounted by a modern gas lamp) 
which no doubt was erected when the square 
was formed. Previous to the re-building 


there was carried on, in one of the old houses 
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on the east side, a ‘‘ School for Little Boys”? , 
and a ‘‘ Seminary for Young Ladies,”’ surely 
the last of its kind in the City of London? 
EK. EK. Newron. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
‘6 A NGLO-SAXOPHONE”’ (exlix. 80).— 
On 24 August, in a humorous sketch 
on the wireless, the speaker, discoursing on 
various musical instruments, mentioned the | 
saxophone as one which had supplied us with 
a new language, Anglo-Saxophone. 
R. W. B. 


. DREAM WITHIN A DREAM’ (exlix. 
28, 159, 195, 231).—Tolomeo Nozzolini 
was the author of ‘‘ Sogno in Sogno, overo 
il verme da Seta’’ (Firenze, 1635); but I 
have not seen the book. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
‘¢ A CID TEST” (12 S. viii. 449; ix. 94). 
-At luncheon at the National Liberal 
Club on 21 Oct., Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
in replying to the toast of his health, is 
reported in The Times of 22 Oct. to have 
said: 


The next test—and it will be what President 
Wilson in a memorable phrase once called 
the ‘“‘acid test’’—of the reality of this pro- 
cess which has been going on, with the hopes 
and sympathies of the whole civilised world, 
will be the attitude of the different Powers 
on Disarmament 

When and where and concerning what did 
President Wilson use this ‘‘ memorable 
phrase’’? Did he coin it himself ? 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[It may be a question who first used it meta- 
phorically, but the phrase itself has been bor- 
rowed from the working language of the 
chemical laboratory.] 


AMES’S POWDERS (exlviii. 351, 390, 
Y 412, 425, 488; cxlix. 11, 69).—See also | 
‘Analysis of James’s Powder’ by Richard | 
Phillips, Thomson, Ann. Philos., vi. 1823, | 
pp. 187-191. 

J. ARDAGH. 


YING CONNOISSEUR AND HIS 
TREASURES (exlix. 263).—The name 

of the nobleman is given in an article in The 
Times for Oct. 10, entitled ‘The World’s 
Religion.’ Quoted, it is as follows: — 
‘‘ Cardinal Mazarin, shortly before his death, 
rose from his bed to shambie through his art 
gallery. Standing in turn before each of 
its treasures he was heard to whisper ‘ Must | 
I leave all these ’ ?”’ 


A, J. Wrtcox. 
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plays WITH DAIRYING TITLEs 

(cxlix. 298).—The following titles may 
help: ‘ Buttermilk Volunteers,’ Adelphi, 
‘The Dairymaids,’ a musical 
play, Apollo 1906, Queens 1908. ‘ The Cow 
Doctor,’ three acts, printed 1810; and the 
current ‘ Farmer’s Wife,’ by Eden Phillpotts 
(Court, 1924). Then there is ‘ Milky White’ 


| acted at The Strand in 1864), but this may 


have nothing more to do with the dairy than 
Calf’ which Mr. Watrace 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
“May Day, or The Merry Milkmaid,’ 
was performed at Drury Lane on the 2nd 
of May, 1746. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


Many years ago I took the part of an 
elderly man (I could do it more appropriately 
now!) in ‘Sugar and Cream,’ a play much 
favoured by amateurs. It was published by 
French, but I forget its author. 

A. §. E. Ackermann. 


AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 
ORIGIN (cxlix. 100, 158, 195, 228, 268). 
—I see from a note at the second reference 
that Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE made for COLONEL 
LESLIE a list of twenty-seven names from the 
London Directory. Owing to the close 
proximity of the entry ‘‘ Publicans,”’ to that 
for ‘‘ Publishers’’ (which I sometimes con- 
sult) in that directory, my attention is con- 
stantly attracted to the twelve pages (well 
over 3,000 entries) under the former head- 
ing. 1 find that a list of twenty-seven would 
be a very imperfect one. There are numer- 
ous publichouses named after military 
dukes, earls, lords, generals, princes, and the 
like, not to speak of the military place- 
names, to identify which, requires a very 
tenacious memory. Curiously enough, 
though there are nineteen Dukes of Welling- 
ton and seventeen Lords Nelson, there are 
only four Generals. Such names as ‘The 
Conquering Hero,’ and ‘The Valiant 
Trooper,’’ are also to be found. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


I apologise. I verified and find the tavern 
is The Valiant Trooper, Goodge Street, Tot- 
tenham Court Road (not ‘‘ Gallant ’’). 

The Dublin Man of War is_ between 
Southampton and Portsmouth on_ river-side 
of main road. 

G. E. 


Amongst the number of inn _ signs 


, which have been inspired by that military 
| commander, the Marquis of Granby, per- 
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haps that at Long Framlington, a Northum- 
berland village, is the most novel. The sign | 
is ‘‘GRANDB,”’ that is, as the heralds would 
say it, a canting one. 

‘Are their other signs 
existence ? 


of this type in 
H. Askew. 
Spenpymoor. 


‘6 DHILELEUTHERUS BRITANNI- 

CUS” (exlix. 298).—This was John 
Hilldrop (or Hildrop), M.A., D.D., who was 
born at Petersfield, Dec. 30, 1682. He 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
November, 1698, B.A. 1702; M.A. 1705; B. 
& D.D. 1743. He was Master of Marl- 
borough School, 1703-35; Rector of Maulden, 
Beds. 1733-4, and of Wath near Ripon 1734, 
until his death, Jan. 18, 1756. See also 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ (under ‘ Hill- 
drop’) and ‘D.N.B.’ (under ‘ Hildrop ’). 
His works include: ‘A Caveat against 
Popery,’ 
Second Psalm,’ 1742; ‘The Contempt of 
the Clergy considered,’ 1739; ‘ Free Thoughts 
upon Brute Creation,’ 1742; ‘ The Husband- 
man’s Spiritual Companion,’ 1750; ‘ Im- 
morality the Root of Infidelity,’ 1747; ‘A 
Letter to a Member of Parliament,’ 1739; 
‘Reflections on Reason,’ 1722. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OURTEENTH CENTURY IMMI- 
GRANTS (cxlix. 261).—An account of 
these Flemish immigrants will be found in 
the following books :—Cunningham’s ‘ Alien 
Immigrants to England,’ pp. 100 et seq.; 
Baines’s ‘History of Cotton Manufacture in 
Great Britain,’ pp. 90-91; Fuller’s ‘ Church 
History of Britain’ (Period a.p. 1326-1336). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ANN FAMILY (exlix. 298).—Major- 
General Alexander Carnegy, C.B., 
married at Ghazipur, U.P., India, 22 Oct., 
1823, Isabella, dau. of William Don. She d. 
at Cawnpore, 20 June, 1835. (See Burke’s 
‘ Peerage,’ 1923 edn., p. 1685—s.v. ‘ Earl of 
Northesk’; also Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1921 edn., p. 296—s.r. ‘ Carnegy, of Lour 
and Turin.’). 
V. H. 
RONUNCIATION OF ‘“ EI” IN ENG- 
LISH (cxlix. 224, 285).—In ‘ Before,’ 
Browning rhymes ‘ either’ to ‘ beneath her.’ 
I hope some other correspondents will fur- 
nish other instances of the poets treatment 
of this question. 
H. R. S. G. S. 
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1735; ‘A Commentary upon the | 
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IGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS 
(exlix. 100, 138, 195, 231, 247, 284).— 
To the collection may be added, though of 
an earlier period, an inscription, not recorded 
by Haines, in the churchyard of Turvey, 
Beds, on a tomb close to south wall of church, 
towards the east end. A small quadrangular 
plate, inscribed in Roman caps: 
1 
I. H. 8. 
Anno Domini 1612. 
Heare lyeth John Richardson under this wall 
a faythfull true servann to Turvey old hall 
page to the first lord Mordaunt of fame 
servannt to Lewes lord Henrey and John 
paynefull and carefull and just to them all 
till death toke hys lyffe 
god have mercie of his soule 
Amen. 

The spelling is literatim, 

H. R. S. G. 8. 
W INNYS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

* PUBLISHER (cxlix. 297).—One of 
the publications of Innys (an apopeal, etc., 
by William Law, M.A.) is found to have 
bound up with it ‘‘ A Catalogue of Books, 
Printed for and Sold by William Innys, At 
the West End of St. Paul’s, mpccexii1.” 
The list, which comprises some 750 works, 
exhibits great variety and is not at all re- 
markable on the subject of divinity. 

If O. N. O. finds no better source of in- 
formation, I should be very pleased to lend 
him the above book. 

WaLpbo SaBINE. 

(HARMING OF WARTS (cexlviii. 439; 

exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230, 302).—When I 
was a child I had a wart on my wrist. A 
woman in the village told me to put a pebble 
in a bag, made by myself, and to walk out 
by moonlight and throw the bag over my left 
shoulder, and the wart would go. And it 
did. 

A friend of mine had a large wart on her 
finger which hurt her in doing her work. I 
advised her to rub it with the cut ends of 
stalks of water-cress. She did so, and it 
went at once. N.B.—Water-cress contains 


potash, a solvent of horn. 
G. W. H. 


With the first note at the last reference 
may be compared Bishop Calloway’s descrip- 
| tion of our English custom (‘ The Religious 
| System of the Amazulu,’ 1870, p. 315, note 
i 70): 
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To charm warts away, a piece of flesh is 
stolen and rubbed on the warts, and then 
buried; or a number of pebbles, correspond- 
ing with the number of warts, is placed in 
a bag, which is thrown over the back. But 
in neither case will the charm work if the 
person ‘looks back till he gets home.” 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


OHN FLETCHER’S ANCESTRY (cxlix. 
192, 265).—I have not at present access 
to the pedigree printed in 1880, but does 
Canon FLETCHER imply that the Rev. Richard 
Fletcher, first protestant Vicar of Cranbrook, 
who died in 1585, was grandfather of 
the dramatist. I cannot find a suggestion 
of this in any of the books I have consulted. 
The ‘‘ wever’’ story is found in the 13th 
Report, appendix, Part IV., Hist. MSS. 
Com., p. 52. 
L. A. VIDLER. 


‘6 P\FFILAGE” AND 
(cxlix. 261, 301).—I am much obliged 
for the most interesting replies to my query, 
and should be very grateful for the contem- 
porary account of ‘‘drizzling’’ which Mr. 
Heron-AtEn is so good as to offer. 

Mme du Duffand once presented to Mme de 
Luxembourg, as ‘‘ étrennes,’’ by the hand of 
little Pompom, dressed up as a Capucin, a 
bag of ‘‘ parfil.”’ This, I suppose, meant 
teased out threads. Is there any indication 
how they were kept? Were they not too 
fragmentary to be wound on reels or cards? 
Were they subjected to any washing or other 
process of cleaning ? 

Cc. E. H. 


OLLINS, LANCASHIRE (cexlix. 297).— 
Hollins Hall in chapelry of Accrington 
and parish of Whalley, was property of 
Robert Cunliffe in latter half of sixteenth 
century. Mortgaged by Nicholas Cunliffe in 
1723, and lost to the family on a foreclosure 
by Richard Kay of Woodhill shortly after. 

Still exists. 

R. HarGReaves-MawDsLey. 


PENOULHET (exlvi. 344, 378). — The 
children seem to have borne the name 
of Edgcumbe, and I should like to know more 
of them. 

The Lady’s Magazine for July, 1775, p. 
391, has under Marriages, June: ‘25. 
Monf de Fitte, at Languedoc, lieutenant of 
the marfhals of France, to Mifs Nancy Edge- 
cumbe, fecond daughter to lady Fenoulhet, 
and niece to lord Edgecumbe.”’ 

Can any one please explain M. de Fitte’s 
title? 

R. BrneHam ADAMs. 


‘*PARFILAGE” | 


| NAMING OF SHIPS (cxlviii. 62, 103), 
In this connection, the Fubbs yacht (a 
naval vessel) of 157 tons, 40 men, was built 
at Deptford in 1724. (Dews’s ‘ History of 
Deptford,’ 1884). Can anyone supply the 
origin of this ship-name? 
| R. Brneuam Apams, 


PERDINANDO AS AN ENGLISH 
CHRISTIAN NAME (cxlvii. 210, 254 
340, 361, 451; cxlviii. 34; cxlix, 285, 319), 
—With reference to the opinions which have 
been expressed as to this name having been 
introduced from Spain, it must not be for- 
gotten that Ferdinando is the Italian form of 
the name: the Spanish is Fernando, Her- 
nando. 
In Tottenham Church there was a monu- 
ment to Sir Ferdinando Heybourne, Kt., who 
died 1618, aged 60—thus born 1558. 


R. BrnecHam ApDams. 


4 i gee WANTED (cxlix. 262, 304)— 
In The Illuminated Magazine for April, 
1844 (vol, ii, p. 305), there is yet another Eng- 
lish version of The Last Prayer of Mary Queen 
of Scots “Translated by H. S.” The trans- 
lation appears side-by-side with the Latin 
original, and is as follows :— 


Oh! my God and my Lord, 
I have trusted in thee; 
Oh! Jesu, my Love, 
Now liberate me. 
In my enemies’ power, 
In affliction’s sad hour 
I languish for thee 
In sorrowing, weeping. 
And bending the knee, 
I adore and implore thee 
To liberate me. 
V. BLN. 
Steyning, Sussex. 
Among the English versions of 0 Domine 
Jesu, ete., that in Swinburne’s ‘ Mary 
Stuart’ should surely not be forgotten. 


O Lord my God, 
I have trusted in thee; 
O Jesu my dearest one, 
Now set me free. 
In prison’s oppression, 
In sorrow’s obsession, 
I weary for thee. 
With sighing and crying 
Bowed down as dying, 
I adore thee I implore thee, set me free! 
Act V, Scene i. 
Epwarp Bevwsty. 


UTHORS WANTED (cxlix. 299). — 3 (a) 


“And self-contempt, bitterer to drink 
than blood.” é 
Shelley, ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ II. iv. 25. 


L. R. M. Stracway. 
Birmingham University. 
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The 


John Cary: Engraver, Map, Chart and Print- 
Seller and Globe-Maker, 1754 to 1835. A 
Bibliography with an Introduction and Bio- 
graphical Notes. | By Sir Herbert George 


Library. 


Fordham. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s, 6d. net.). 
HIS book is mainly bibliography. Its 


author’s aim is to present “ a view of the 
life-work of one of the most notable, if not 
the most distinguished, of our English Carto- 
graphers.”” In his view it should be “one of 
several volumes dedicated to the study of the 
cartographical art, as developed in England 
from the time of Elizabeth to our own day.” 
He points out that there exists the material 
for a study of the progress of the art in this 
country and for a comparison with its pro- 
gress in Central Europe, especially in Holland, 
landers and France. 

Of John Cary himself very little is known. 
His only public reward was a Gold Medal 
presented in 1804 by the Society of Arts for a 
map of the County of Carnarvon. His only 
other appearance in public seems to have been 
as plaintiff in an action for infringement of 
copyright in the Court of King’s Bench in 
1800. He is not mentioned in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ and is confused with 
his brother William in a brief notice in ‘A 
Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ published in 
1816. Sir H. G. Fordham has been at great 
pains to seek out all that can be gleaned about 
his family and himself from parish registers, 
wills, rate-books, etc., but these tell little more 
than the’ names of his immediate relatives and 
where he lived and carried on his business. 

In his, as in many cases, the work is more 
important to us than the man, or perhaps we 
should say that the man has expressed himself 
in his life’s work and the details of his daily 
life are in comparison unimportant. The 
spirit in which he worked can best be exempli- 
fied by extracts from the examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses in the success- 
ful action which he brought against Daniel 
Paterson for infringement of the copyright in 
‘Cary’s New Itinerary,’ one of the best known 
of his works, which appeared in 1798, in the 
twelfth edition of ‘ Paterson’s Roads,’ which 
came out in the following year. Thomas 
Hasker, Superintendent of the Mail Coaches, 
the first witness, stated in his examination 
that “‘ he received orders in the year 1794, 
from Lord Walsingham [then one of the Post- 
masters General], to engage the plaintiff to 
make an accurate survey of the different roads 
throughout the kingdom. . .” In his cross- 
examination he expresses the 


was the measurement of the distances from 
Point to point from the market house in one 
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opinion that | 
| “the most valuable part of Cary’s publication 
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town to the market house or other fixed point 
in another. He said that these measurements 
were entirely original and had never been 
made before Cary undertook it, and that there 
was nothing of it in the eleventh edition of 
Paterson. Whereas the contractors of the 
mail coaches used often to dispute about the 
length between different places, the matter was 
now regulated by Cary’s measurements.’’ 
Another witness, one of the surveyors employed 
by Cary, Louis Hébert, said in his examina- 
tion that ‘“‘ the orders he received from the 
plaintiff were to ascertain the whole of the 
turnings branching or running out of the road 
he was surveying, and to note every object of 
the smallest importance, or that could be of 
use to the traveller, and the exact distance of 
one stationary object from the other, where- 
ever it could be in any degree useful; and to 
inform himself, as he proceeded, of the name 
of the resident of the different seats which 
came within his observation, as well as any 
other matter deserving notice.”’ 

Further evidence of Cary’s thoroughness is 
shown in his advertisement of the ‘ Improved 
Map of England and Wales,’ in 65 sheets on a 
scale of two miles to the inch, which began to 
appear in 1820 and was completed in 1832. In 
this he says that “the situation of Towns, 
Villages, Hamlets, & the Gentlemen’s Seats, 
will be faithfully delineated, as well as the 
Roman Roads & Stations & every other 
object tending to illustrate either the history 
or the antiquities of the country; at the same 
time great care will be taken to avoid con- 
fusion in the arrangement of the objects. The 
whole of the Turnpike Roads will bé marked 
down, as well as the Parish Roads; distin- 
guishing the Carriage Roads from the Bye 
Roads, which has never yet been attempted in 
any Map of England. . . The courses of the 
Canals & Rivers, as well as the navigable 
extent of the latter will be shown.” 

Besides Cary’s work as a maker and pub- 
lisher of maps and plans—the author gives 
what is probably an exhaustive catalogue of 
his productions in these lines—he deals with 
his work as a globe-maker, and details what 
he has been able to find out about his business 
relations. Altogether there seems to be good 
ground for his claim that Cary stands out 
from other early map-makers in this country 
as an exponent of the art and as “ the founder 
of what we may well call the modern English 
school.” 
their 


Scientific Parodoxes and Problems and 
Ss. E (The 


Solutions. By A. S. E. Ackermann. 
Old Westminster Press). 


ypunes problems and solutions do not fall 
strictly within the scope of ‘N. & Q.,’ yet 
some are of hoary antiquity, some are truly 
curious, some have literary or historical 
associations connected with them, and all are 
treated with that bonhomie and _ vivacity, 
which our correspondent, Mr. Ackermann, 


i has taught his readers to expect from_ him, 


and so are pleasant reading.. A word also 
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must be said of the good science of the solu- 
tions. We begin with the problem invented 
by ‘ Lewis Carroll” about the monkey climb- 
ing up a rope hung over a pulley, A very 
interesting one is that concerning what a per- 
son would see in front and rear of 
the lights of a car travelling at the speed 
of light, or hear of a continuous hooter on a 
car running at the speed of sound. Then 
there is the problem of the cage and canary 
placed against weights on a scale-pan: what 
difference will it make whether the canary is 
perched or flying round in the cage? Why, in 
Kinematograph (Mr. Ackermann keeps to this 
spelling) do wheels of vehicles sometimes ap- 
pear not to rotate, or to rotate backwards? 
Why do stones, however much one clears them 
away from a garden, appear again? Why, 
upon the firing of big guns miles away, should 
window-sashes be heard to rattle before the 
sound of the explosion is heard? Then there 
are our old friends Achilles and the tortoise: 
very interestingly dealt with; and that other 
old friend the snail who crawls 3ft. in the day, 
slips 2ft. back in the night and wants to 
know how soon he may expect to get to the 
top of the 10ft. wall. Nay, here also are the 
goat and cabbages and hay and the man who 
must get them over a river. We believe the 
original form of this has wolf, goat and cab- 
bage. An amusing puzzle is that of the 
scientists of a sightless community who 
wish to measure the wind, and = another 
that of the ships between Liverpool 
and New York. The portraits with eyes that 
seem to follow people about are also dealt 
with. There are a few puzzles, pure and 
simple, and a few explanations of familiar, 
but not quite easily understood phenomena, 


Is 


such as the settling of sugar at the bottom of | 
a glass when the liquid containing it is stirred — 


with a spoon. The substance of this book was 
broadcast by the author from 2LO: it must 
have afforded much instruction and entertain- 
ment. In its present form it should do the 
like extensively, for some of the problems dealt 
with are worthy to employ acute wits. 

The Annals of Quintus Ennius. Edited by 
Ethel Mary Steuart. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.). 

HE first annotated edition of the Annals 

of Ennius to appear in English is a work 
of real research, industrious, careful and sensi- 
ble. If the notes, escaping the Scylla of ir- 
revelant erudition, sometimes withold  refer- 
ences which would not be out of place, they 
are the work of a thoroughly competent Latin 


scholar whose touch is surest, perhaps, upon | 


the literary and linguistic side. 

Naturally it is the duty of an editor of 
Ennius to busy herself largely with the ascrip- 
tion of particular fragments to particular 
hooks and to their relative order within the 
books. But here certainty is unattainable, 
and the order of arrangement will differ to 
a 


‘Printed and Published by the Bucks 
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| : 
editor. Hence the general practitioner jy _ 
classics has a real and practical grievance in 
| the omission to turnish him with a compara- 
tive table to the numeration of Vahlen, which 
nine-tenths of lexicographers and columenta- 
tors use for reference. for instance he wil] 
look up Adbus in his dictionary and find Enni 

Ann v, 92, v, 457 (Vahlen). There is no way 
ot identifying these as i, 33 and Incert 9 
(Steuart), except by reading until he comes 
to them. 

In the first passage Miss Steuart accepts 
Merula’s view that albus sol means the moon 
and descants on the poetic truth of the 
epithet ‘dead white.” In the second, on 
albus iubar Hyperionis, only the gender of 
iubar comes in for comment! Albus, of 
course, can and does mean “ bright,” eg, 
Catullus 63, 40. K 

The famous crux in 
the hills upon which Romulus and Remus 
stood, insoluble. Either the text needs 
alteration or it must be admitted that Ennius 
is alone in placing Romulus on the Aventine, 
There is a host of witnesses for the legend 
that Romulus stood on the Palatine and Remus 
on the Aventine, though they are all Augus- 
tan or later. Miss Steuart is quite entitled 
to fight for the text, and she scores a good 
point with her suggestion that Augustan 
policy may have modified the original story. 
But she is not entitled to say that passages 
in Servius, Plutarch and Arnobius support 
what she believes to be the version of Ennius 
without giving more exact references, particu- 
larly as, in point of fact, they do not do so. 
The relevant passages are Servius ‘ Aen” iii 
16, vi, 779, Plutarch, ‘Romulus’ 9, ibid. 20, 
Arnobius iv, 3. Of these the first passage ir 
Servius alone connects the miracle of the 
cornel tree with the augury business, and it 
is discounted for Miss Steuart’s purposes by 
the note on * Aen?’ vi, 779. 

In 1. 16 she rightly notes that pulcher is 
almost a religious technical term. She might 
also have drawn attention to its use in l. 5; 
for Romulus is pulcher almost as _ inevitably 
as Aineas is pius, e.g., Ovid, ‘ Fasti,’ ii. 503, 
vi. 375. The note on laeva in augury, though 
substantially true, could be attacked as @ 
statement of technical accuracy. 

But to select a difficult passage and to con- 
centrate our attack upon its weakness reall 
gives an unfair idea of the merits of the wor 
as a whole. The notes upon this very frag- 
ment also contain excellent grammatical and 
archeological matter. If this edition is not 
the perfect full dress commentary, it is at 
any rate a sound and_ substantial piece of 
work in itself, and full of promise for wha 
we may expect from Miss Steuart in the 
future. 


this fragment about 


is 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 301, col. 2. 1. 6 from foot. for “ 313” 
read 353. 


Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


veombe. in the County of Bucks. 
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